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V.— FASHIONABLE SOCIETY IN FIELDING'S TIME 

In using satire to ridicule the vices and follies of his 
contemporaries, Fielding is the direct successor of the last 
member of that " Triumvirate of Wit," Lucian, Cervantes, 
and Swift, to which he so often refers in his works. In 
his novels and in his periodical essays Fielding often re- 
fers to the luxury of the times and the consequent gen- 
eral moral corruption among all classes of society. He 
ridicules especially the affectation of his contemporaries — 
their vanity and hypocrisy, the twin roots of affectation — 
and assails with direct invective their spiritual and moral 
degeneration. Believing that example is stronger than pre- 
cept in reforming human conduct, he likes to place before 
them examples, ridiculous or odious, of what they are to 
avoid; but his satire is more kindly than Swift's. 

It was against the vices of the fashionable that Field- 
ing usually directed his criticism. On them he placed re- 
sponsibility for the general degradation of the age. In 
this paper I do not intend to question the accuracy of his 
diagnosis nor the value of his remedy ; we may take Field- 
ing's word for what he saw. Fashionable society was un- 
doubtedly somewhat corrupted, and Fielding took it upon 
himself to do what he could. Consequently when we find 
a Lady Bellaston in Tom Jones or a Lady Booby in 
Joseph Andrews we may be sure that she is intended to 
be something more than a mere ridiculous figure in the 
fictitious panorama which the author unrolls before us. 
Such characters he undoubtedly copied from the life of 
his times with the intention of depicting vice as an object 
of detestation; the picture is, however, most entertain- 
ing. When Fielding abandons the " true ridiculous " — 
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a form of humor which does not depend upon indecency 
as an object of prurient enjoyment — for serious criti- 
cism, he is no less entertaining; for then he has some- 
thing of the charm of Sterne in his vocational writings. 
We feel, however, that Fielding is not in either case writ- 
ing for our diversion } but to " laugh mankind out of their 
favourite follies and vices." Lady Booby is to be re- 
garded, therefore, as the caricature of a vicious type of 
woman, and Lady Bellaston as the characterization of a 
less ridiculous creature of the same type. 

The evidence of Fielding's serious concern in this prob- 
lem is found more abundantly in his essays; but his 
novels afford several interesting cases. Lady Booby is, 
of course, one of his early experiments. She is a vulgar, 
lecherous creature, but is really no more degenerate than 
her superficially refined city cousin, Lady Bellaston. Of 
the former Fielding writes : " My lady was a woman of 
gayety, who had been blessed with a town education, and 
never spoke of her country neighbors by any other appel- 
lation than that of the brutes." It does not take us long 
to discover that Fielding did not regard a London social 
education as an unmixed blessing. We suspect that the 
gayeties of the town were often too alluring for the " violet 
modesty and virtue " of these London-bred ladies. When 
we see Lady Booby walking with Joey, her footman, in 
Hyde Park and hear the scandalous remarks of Lady 
Tittle and Lady Tattle, we are sure that Lady Booby's 
love is tinctured with vanity, and we are greatly amused 
to watch her aping her betters. But when we behold Lady 
Bellaston ensnaring Tom Jones, we are not amused — un- 
less we take a cynical enjoyment in such episodes; we 
are, on the contrary, distinctly shocked, and our regard 
for Tom is permanently lowered. His experiences in 
fashionable circles are, as we might expect, rather limited. 
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He meets Lady Bellaston by chance, becomes her depend- 
ent, and from a false sense of honor requites the autumnal 
passion which rages in her. Lord Fellamar is then in- 
troduced as a typical high-society villain ; and Tom, after 
a time, makes his escape from their clutches. The effect 
of all these episodes is precisely what Fielding intended — 
we despise these people of fashion. 

We are not accustomed to regard Fielding and Hogarth 
as solemn-faced reformers of their age; but when we dis- 
cover that Fielding regarded the " ingenious Mr. Ho- 
garth " as " one of the most useful satirists " that any age 
had produced, then we feel that our author had a serious 
interest in the problem of reform. I do not mean to imply 
that Tom, Jones is to be considered as a Rake's Progress, 
or Joseph Andrews as another Whole Duty of Man; I do 
feel, however, that there is much in both that is intended 
to " serve the cause of virtue." Take, for example, the 
career of Mr. Wilson, as it is narrated in Joseph Andrews. 
Apart from the amused interest that we feel in watching 
Parson Adams as be listens to Mr. Wilson's shocking story, 
there is something in the account that seriously holds our 
attention. We read that this worthy at the age of 
seventeen left school and went to London to attain the 
character of a fine gentleman. There he soon learned the 
manners of the young " bucks " of his acquaintance. 
Mornings he was accustomed to don his green frock, to 
put his hair in papers, and with his great stick in hand to 
walk out for his morning saunter. This often led him to 
the auction rooms where fashionable society was wont to 
gather ; and there in aping the manners of his betters, he 
bowed to noblemen whom he did not know and ogled the 
ladies out of countenance. In the afternoon he would 
spend two hours in dressing, and then, at some time be- 
tween four o'clock and six in the evening, he would dine. 
6 
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Thereafter lie divided his time between the coffee-house, 
the Drury-Lane Theatre, the entertainment in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, and the drawing-room. A few years of this 
life utterly corrupted Mr. Wilson's nature, and while for- 
tune smiled upon him he indulged in several unhappy 
and expensive amours which eventually led him to ruin 
and despair. We read that when misfortune came to him 
he turned philosopher for his mental solace and author for 
his bread and butter, and that he was rescued from im- 
prisonment for debt and from suicide in the nick of time. 
Throughout the narrative we feel that Fielding is trying 
to show his contemporaries the folly of such vicious con- 
duct ; some passages are ironical, some satirical, and there 
are not a few in which the reformed sinner moralizes in 
an earnest tone of warning; but all are penned for the 
same purpose. 

It is not necessary to believe that Fielding found all 
of his fashionable contemporaries vicious ; but we do know 
that he saw among them an alarming number of degen- 
erates. The presence of so many evil-minded persons of 
fashion in his novels, and the general absence of the vir- 
tuous type, may be explained on the ground that in Field- 
ing's vocabulary fashionable and vicious are synonymous, 
and on the ground that he found examples of what men 
are to shun more potent in reform than examples of 
what men are to emulate. Novels of contemporary man- 
ners are not always reliable sources of information con- 
cerning the morale of an age; but we may be sure from 
what Fielding tells us in his prefaces and in his essays 
that his pictures of contemporary society as we find them 
in his novels are reasonably faithful. 

Contemporaries of Fielding drew similar pictures. The 
rascally P. Pickle pursues a course that is really repellent 
to the most hardened reader ; and the story of the amours 
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of Lady Vane which is inserted in this narrative is simply 
monstrous to contemplate. Such persons as Hillario and 
Lady Tempest in Pompey the Little are purely ridicu- 
lous; but when we finish this very interesting picture of 
eighteenth-century manners we feel relieved to get rid of 
these acquaintances. Richardson's sanctimonious novels 
are not without such characters — Sir Hargrave Pollefexen, 
Lovelace and his crew, and even the unreformed Mr. B — . 
We suspect, however, that many of these pictures are too 
highly colored; and when we run across such hooks as 
Cleora, or the Fair Inconstant, Memoirs of a Man of 
Pleasure, and Memoirs of a Woman of Pleasure, we dis- 
trust our evidence. Popular demand, however, must have 
called forth such " low stuff " ; and this in itself is an in- 
dication of a general depraved taste in books and reading. 
The author of Pompey the Little refers to " this life- 
writing age . . . when no character is thought too in- 
considerable to engage the public notice, or too abandoned 
to be set up as a pattern of imitation." " The lowest and 
most contemptible vagrants, parish-girls, chambermaids, 
pick-pockets, and highwaymen," he adds, " find historians 
to record their praises, and readers to wonder at their 
exploits." One thinks at once of the history of the life 
of Bampfylde-Moore Oarew and Fielding's own Jonathan 
Wild; for both are histories of rogues. In his Covent- 
Oarden Journal, Fielding frequently refers to the great 
abundance of indecent literature, and takes particular 
pains to ridicule the taste of the age. The Monthly Re- 
view in January, 1752, while reviewing The Secret Me- 
moirs of Count Saxe, comments on the fact that novels are 
getting more and more numerous and worse and worse, as 
if the authors were trying to cure the taste of the age by 
overproduction of " extremes of dullness and nonsense." 
In speaking of the general moral laxity of his time 
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Fielding writes, in his second number of the Covent-Oar- 
den Journal, that he feels reasonably certain that Sodom 
and Gomorrah were " somewhat worse than we are at 
present." It would be easy to select many other similar 
remarks from Fielding's pages ; and it is almost as easy to 
find historical characters of that age who stand for all that 
is flagrantly immoral and indecent. Take, for instance, 
that notorious man of fashion, Dr. Hill, who styled him- 
self Sir John Hill ; or consider the history of Lady Vane, 
as it is recorded in sources other than Peregrine PicMe. 
This interesting pair of scoundrels were in their own 
time deservedly infamous, and were even more notorious 
than the Gunning sisters, who took fashionable London by 
storm in 1751-2 and within a year married into noble 
houses. Dr. Hill, quack, editor, and beau, rolled about 
town (in search of patients) in his own emblazoned char- 
iot, and spent his spare time at the Bedford Coffee-House, 
where he acted as self-appointed autocrat at gatherings of 
men, among whom must have been Hogarth, Murphy, and 
Fielding himself. By night he was wont to go to Eane- 
lagh and other similar outdoor places of amusement, or 
to seek the infamous " Diamond," who was not without 
a flaw. Notoriety was his food; no amount of ridicule 
or public caning could feaze him. Vanity led him to pub- 
lish an account of his amours; his desire for fame led 
him into a thousand atrocious acts ; and finally, after all 
else had failed, he became nurse to the innocent flowers of 
Kew Gardens. Lady Vane's career was notorious for the 
rapidity with which she married, divorced, and remarried ; 
when marriage failed, she turned to illicit courses; when 
love failed she wrote an account of her life in which she 
defends adultery in the light of her own experiences. 

Fielding makes it very plain that such flagrant im- 
morality had a very bad effect on the lower classes. The 
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evidence of corruption among the fashionable was thrust 
in everyone's face. In imitation of the upper classes the 
mob made public show of their bad manners, vicious con- 
duct, and moral degeneration. Their excesses rapidly pau- 
perized large numbers of them ; poverty led many to get 
dishonestly what they were unable and unwilling to get 
honestly; and, as a result, a flood of criminals swept over 
London. Daylight robberies and murders were very fre- 
quent ; and by night the streets were extremely perilous. 
As one reads newspapers of 1751-3 one is amazed not only 
at the number of crimes perpetrated in London and its 
environs, but even more at the great boldness and savage 
cruelty of the criminals. In that day a convicted mur- 
derer was in the eyes of the mob a hero, and his hanging 
was public entertainment for them — a holiday amusement. 
If anyone has doubts concerning Fielding's serious- 
ness in his work of reform, let him read the Increase of 
Robbers. In this tract Fielding directs our attention 
chiefly to the effects of the luxury and the extravagance 
of the age on the lower classes, and proposes remedies for 
the growing evils. " I am not here," says he, " to satirize 
the great . . . " ; but upon them he lays the respon- 
sibility for the widespread degeneracy of their day. "Could 
luxury be confined to the palaces of the great, the society 
would not perhaps be much affected with it. . . ." The 
situation was, however, in his eyes by no means hopeless. 
If he could do nothing with the rich, he could provide 
salutary legislation for the poor ; and in this he was partly 
successful. In attempting to restrain the extravagance of 
the day he confined himself " entirely to the lower order 
of people " ; but the upper classes are not allowed to get 
by unscathed. " Pleasure always hath been, and always 
will be, the principal business of persons of fashion and 
fortune, and more especially of the ladies, for whom I have 
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infinitely too great an honour and respect to rob them of 
any their least amusement. Let them have their plays, 
operas, and oratorios, their masquerades and ridottos ; their 
assemblies, drums, routs, and hurricanes ; their Banelagh 
and Vauxhall; their Bath, Tunbridge, Bristol, Scarbor- 
ough, and Cheltenham; and let them have their beaus and 
danglers to attend them at all these ; it is the only use for 
which such beaus are fit. . . ." 

Such a picture is not without a touch of satire. Simi- 
larly, in the Dialogue at Tunbridge Wells (after the man- 
ner of Plato) which Fielding gives us in his thirtieth num- 
ber of the Covent-Oarden Journal, we find delightful ridi- 
cule of fashionable life — satire leveled especially against 
the ladies, and in particular against a young daughter 
who is infected, before our very eyes, with the bacteria 
(perhaps I should say germs) of social ambition. In 
other papers Fielding puts before us women who would be 
fashionable at any cost — " Zara Grandemondes " who talk 
of their " circle," their drums and routs, their monkeys, 
dogs, and young men whom they keep as pets. " Humphrey 
Gubbin," a country lout, gives us his impressions of Eane- 
lagh, reserved for the rich ; and the benevolent " Axylus," 
another Parson Adams in character, groans at the follies 
and vices of his associates. Fielding sets forth a " Statute 
of Good Breeding" regulating public conduct, especially 
at the theatres, where (as happens today) the fashionable 
were accustomed to ogle, whisper, and talk aloud through- 
out the performance. " Fashion," writes Fielding in the 
first number of his True Patriot, " is the great governor 
of this world." 

All classes of society, if we may believe Fielding, were 
addicted to drinking, gaming, and licentious amusements 
of all sorts. Gin-drinking was a widespread evil among 
the poor — see, for instance, Hogarth's Gin-Lane. All 
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classes contributed to the public lotteries ; prize-fights were 
commonly attended by the rich and poor; and while the 
rich fought their duels, the poor occupied themselves in 
street brawls. All sorts of coxcombry, impudence, and 
insolence found expression in public. It was an age of 
quacks, free-thinkers, and atheists. We read of drapers' 
assistants who swagger about like " Pistol in the play," of 
arrogant cartmen, of impudent soldiers strutting about 
the streets. Dr. Richard Rock held political meetings in 
Covent-Q-arden, and there sold to the gullible public his 
priceless " Viper Drops " and his " Anti- Venereal Elec- 
tuary," of which an unkind contemporary said that they 
had killed thousands. Even among the tradesmen free- 
thinking had its vogue ; the butchers and tailors met regu- 
larly at the Robin-Hood to discuss " Whether relidgin was 
of any youse to a sosyaty." A godless, vain, and vicious 
world it must have seemed to Eielding. 

We know, however, that Fielding did not regard the 
world as one vast sink of iniquity. If his pictures of the 
life of the times are sometimes depressing, it is because 
he was in daily contact with the criminals of Middlesex 
and Westminster, and was hard put to it to keep his large 
police district free from robbers, murderers, and prosti- 
tutes. When he leaves his office and wanders about the 
streets, mixing with the persons of fashion who thronged 
the thoroughfares and parks, then he finds material for 
pictures that are far from depressing. After all, the fol- 
lies of the idle rich are amusing ; and as serious as Field- 
ing meant to be in his ridicule, his mood is that of the 
laughing school of philosophers. In this connection we 
can understand why Fielding took pains to insert among 
the news contained in his C ovent-Oarden Journal such 
an account as that which relates the marriage of the 
Duke of Hamilton and Elizabeth Gunning. This young 
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lady, whom Fielding speaks of as a lady " of really great 
beauty and merit," had come penniless from Ireland with 
her sister Maria, and had received rather marked atten- 
tion from James, the sixth Duke of Hamilton while her 
sister was engaged in snaring her peer. The town then 
found much amusement in watching the progress of these 
two women. The fashionable world vied with one an- 
other in showing them attention, and the rabble paid its 
tribute by mobbing these belles whenever they appeared in 
public. Despite his reputation, the Duke, whom Walpole 
describes as " hot, debauched, extravagant, and equally 
damaged in fortune and person," made rapid progress; 
and his friends made public bets with one another regard- 
ing the probability of a marriage between the two. The 
gossips record that in February, 1752, the Duke, while 
under the influence of some golden dram, proposed mar- 
riage, and had the ceremony performed in the hostelry 
where he committed himself, all of an evening. A par- 
son was called in late at night, and in lieu of a proper ring, 
a wooden ring from the four-poster is said to have been 
employed. The story sounds rather improbable; but it 
is certain that the affair was rather impromptu. If we 
may believe the account in the Covent-Oarden Journal, the 
losers of the bet taken up by Hamilton's friends were 
quick to settle, and the Duke, who was party to the 
transaction, was present at a hilarious dinner, given a 
week after his marriage, at which his friends spent the 
proceeds with their accustomed prodigality. 

To be sure, this story is not tremendously funny, nor 
is it horribly wicked. If the reader is inclined to have 
something really shocking, let him read the Adventures of 
Lady Frail; but let him remember that this and other re- 
ports concerning the death of virtue are greatly exag- 
gerated. The statistics of eighteenth-century social condi- 
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tions — the records of Bow Street, Acts of Parliament, 
and other formal records — help us but little in forming 
our pictures of fashionable life in the time of Fielding; 
but the literature of that age is of great assistance — con- 
sider, for instance, the material in Fielding's Modern 
Glossary (in the Covent-Garden Journal, No. 4) which is 
characteristically suggestive: 

Gbeat. Applied to a thing, signifies bigness; when to a 
man, often littleness or meanness. 

Gallantby. Fornication and adultery. 

Knowledge. In general, means knowledge of the town; as 
this is, indeed, the only kind of knowledge ever spoken of in 
the polite world. 

Modesty. Awkwardness, rusticity. 

Marbiage. A kind of traffic carried on between the two 
sexes, in which both are constantly endeavouring to cheat 
each other, and both are commonly losers in the end. 

Religion. A word of no meaning; but which serves as a 
bugbear to frighten children with. 

Death. The final end of man; as well of the thinking 
part of the body as of all other parts. 

" Vanity Fair " is a hardy literary perennial ; we won- 
der who is to be the Fielding or Thackeray of this com- 
plex twentieth century. 

Gebaed E. Jensen. 



